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(3rd Edition). 
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SKETCHING IN PEN AND INK 
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PENCIL SKETCHING 
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express their artistic abilities with pencil and paper. It is interestingly 
written and charmingly illustrated with pencil sketches. Foolscap 
4to. 86 pp. 5/- net. 


BOOK OF THE DELPHINIUM 
By JOHN F. LEEMING. Just published, this book has attracted the 


attention of private garden lovers all over the country. It shews 
exactly how to cultivate these beautiful plants. Large Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. 86 pp. 3/6 net. 


UPLAND RAMBLES IN SURREY AND SUSSEX 
By HAROLD SHELTON, B.A. (Oxon.). A new kind of “ guide- 
book ” for the countryside rambler. It introduces the reader to many 
charming walks in these two lovely English counties. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 136 pp., illustrated with photographs and maps. 3/6 net. 
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W.C.2. (‘I'elephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
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cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 








Memorabilia. 


que Oxford Press has now brought out as 
a brochure (1s. net) Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher’s Presidential Address to the British 
Academy of last July. The main part of it 
is a review of enterprises in research and 
textual criticism which it is much to be 
wished that the Academy could actively fur- 
ther. The new ‘Dictionary of Mediaeval 
Latin’ is the only work which, in this res- 
pect, can be regarded with satisfaction. 
Two others which Mr. Fisher specially recom- 
mends to consideration are the new Oxford 
Critical Edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment (he thinks his audience may hope to 
see the Critical Edition of the Gospel of St. 
Mark upon their shelves) and the ‘ Corpus 
of the Inscriptions of Roman Britain.’ Sup- 
port from the Academy for work in excava- 
tion both in Britain and in the regions of 
the Kast which at the close of the Great 
War came under British control, seems to 
him so far to have been inadequate and, 
though he fully recognizes the difficulty of 
finding funds, he goes so far as to admit 
that “the charge of remissness and neglect 
may be levelled against us, not wholly with- 
out justice.” He concludes with expression 
of the belief that ‘‘ when or if the present 
political ferment abates and trade and in- 
dustry recover their tone, a greater surplus 
of the world’s wealth will be available for 








the higher needs of man.’’ What propor- | 
tion will be expended on the advancement of | 


learning? “Ts it,’ he asks in conclusion, 
altogether fantastic to assume that the 


measure of our future achievements will bear | 


some direct relation to the largeness and 
generosity of our designs ?’’ 


At elxii. 452 Mr. R. H. W. Empson contri- 

buted to our columns a Note on the Pea- 
cock Angel. Our correspondent Mr. J. PEn- 
DEREL Bropuurst calls our attention to the 
article entitled ‘ Worshippers of Satan’ in 
The Times of Oct. 7, where a few remarks 


on the peacocks will be found. The ‘‘ Wor- 


shippers of Satan’’ in question are, of 
course, the Yezidis, who, the writer tells us, 
‘visualize the Devil . . . for them not the 


Spirit of Evil but the Spirit of Power, 
through an image (sanjaq) called Melek 
Taus, the Peacock Angel. This is the most 
secret object of their ritualistic practices 
...” According to this account there are 
in existence seven of these peacocks, made of 
bronze. Six of them are carried on circuit 
from village to village by qgawwals, men of 
the fourth caste in the Yezidi hierarchy, and 
one is kept permanently at the shrine of 
Sheikh Adi. The exhibition of the peacocks 
is not merely a religious occasion for wor- 
ship, but likewise occasion for the collection 
of revenue, whence the material importance 
of the question who is authorised to carry 
them. It is to be noted that the Yezidis, 
unlike certain Moslems, have no objection to 
showing their shrines to strangers, and the 
Peacock Angel, contrary to what has been 
stated, has been seen by unbelievers. 


[‘ the October Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Mr. A. Piper tells us how 

to cultivate the Blackberry. We are not 
sure that we are perfectly in sympathy with 
the enterprise; first, a sentimenal reason, 
because the great charm of the Blackberry 
has always been that it was so abundant and 
often also so big and luscious in its fruit, and 
yet was wild; secondly, a quasi-gastronomic 
reason, because for serious uses blackerries 
seem to us to have too many hard pips. How- 
ever, people are cultivating it, and as it will 
grow on a wide variety of soils, there seems 
prospect of cultivation increasing. Mr. 
Piper, at the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College at Wye in Kent, writes with refer- 
ence to the methods employed and_ results 
obtained there in experiments with three 
kinds of Blackberry, our own common wild 
one (Rubus fruticosus); the Himalayan 
| Giant, which belongs to the species Rubus 
procerus ; and the Parsley Leaf blackberry—a 
Rubus laciniatus. The Himalayan Giant is 
| the one which, as its cultivators put it, is 
pre-eminently ‘‘ a heavy cropper” producing 
| on occasion as much as 6 tons per acre. Its 
| flavour, however, is but ‘fairly good ’’ and 
| its colour rather dull. Not so Parsley Leaf, 
| with its shining blackberries, and its very 
| good flavour—firm fruit too that will travel 
well, whereas the Giant seems to be chancy 

| in travelling. The Parsley Leaf crop is much 
| smaller than the other the average being less 
than two tons to the acre. It is, as becomes 
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its superiority, more fastidious too about 
soil and general treatment. The blackberry | Over for me into an up-to-date Prince Albert 
grower propagates his canes by seed or ner gi = age meagre At age Men ar. 
cutting or ‘‘tips’’; and ‘‘ tips’? do best. | ee ee ee eee 
About the third week in August he will | Q 

come round and choose young canes of the | A 
year’s own growth, looking carefully to see 
that those of his choice have the terminal 
bud intact. For each of them he will pro- 
ceed to make a small hole about 6 ins. deep, 
which he lines to the depth of 1 inch with 
leaf-mould or some fibrous material and a 
little fine soil on the top of that. Then into 
this, to a depth of 4 to 5 ins, the “tip ”’ is 
carefully inserted with great heed to the ter- 
minal bud; that being done, the hole is re- 
filled and the soil pressed down. This pro- 
ceeding is called ‘‘ layering.”’ 

We noted with interest in the Education 
and Research Report, that the National JE have been interested in the abundant 
Association of Young Farmers’ Clubs con- congratulations poured out on The 
tinues to progress. In 1931 137 clubs, with | Times upon its change of type. There is one 
a total membership approaching 3,000 were | small point of praise which we do not re- 
in active operation. They were to be found | member to have seen taken up: and that 
in all but seven of the English counties, and is the much better harmony now established 
efforts to establish the Association in Wales | with the new Greek type adopted some years 
had so far succeeded that eight clubs have | ago, which till now in our opinion had jarred 
there come into being since the spring of | pather unpleasantly. We confess both to lik- 
1931. ing the Roman heading very much and to 

E have lately received the New York | wishing the meaningless heraldry of 1792 
Bookman for September, which devotes | away. There might have been something to 
many columns to Mr. T. S. Eliot and his | be said for the French lilies if they had been 
return to America, and contains also Mr. | appearing without intermission all this time; 
Julian Hawthorne’s reminiscences of his | but we cannot reconcile ourselves to seeing 
father, Nathaniel Hawthorne. Hawthorne, | them revived after a gap of a hundred years 
serene and unmoved in the midst of a col- | and more. In their best days in England 
lision on the Mersey; Hawthorne’s reading | they were more or less bluff: no wonder The 
aloud—his unrivalled voice, the way he had | Times of George III discarded them as sense- 
of imparting astonishing vitality to what he | less. We confess that we have been unable to 
read; his “‘lightsome irony ’’; his gift for | follow the defence of the arms that has been 
looking on—these are some of the points that | put forward, or to understand why a modern 
come out clearly. Another is his blue cloak, | designer should not have designed a modern 
and those of our readers who collect sartorial | device; but also that we think the heading 
detail may like to know about it. ‘* My | as a whole looks much better than, with all 
father was averse to fine raiment,’’ the | this to complain about in it, it has any busi- 


father’s death, my mother had the stuff made 


UAINT French place-name — a name 
given to water-mills — is “ Ecoute s’j} 
pleut,” which is discussed in the last 
Intermédiaire for September. Several in- 
stances of it may be discovered in the map 
of France, and moreover Boulogne-sur-Mer 
possesses a rue Ecoute s’il Pleut, from the 
fact that there was once a water-mill at the 
end of it. The point of the name is that 
mills so called required rain to give the fall 
of water force enough to turn them, and so 
the miller was always listening, or calling 
to the mill-watchman to listen, whether it 
was raining. 


writer says, ness to look. 

though in England he was obliged by the : : . : 
dignity of his office to keep sufficiently supplied E have received from the Chief Librarian 
with black broadcloth. At the Wayside a the Report of the Libraries, Museums 


humble sack-coat sufficed him, and for Boston | and Walker Art Gallery of the City of Liver- 
he would put on a talma (as it was called), pool for 1931-32. In the preceding Report 
an overall garment half way between a long we were told of an increase of a million in 
loose top-coat and a cape, of a fashion handed ; k hat of th revious 
down from old times and affected by middle- the issue of books over t at of the p Th 

aged gentlemen . . . In fact it was made of | year; and now another increase of a million 
fine imported English material, not manufac- | is recorded. To the Reference Library stock 
tured then or later in this country; its style 7,000 publications have been added; and 


was becoming to my father, and he had worn “ al 
it in the years before his marriage. It must 4 <i, ogy we nine = 
have been quite thirty years old when I first rchives and MSS. has been cons 


remember it, but good as new. After my | the basement of the Brown Library building. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE CIPHER-DIARY OF THOMAS 








CORBET alias JOHN POWELL alias | 


SKOTTOWE, 168}. 


[NDER the title of ‘ A Lost Baronet,’ the 
Star of Sept. 28, 1898, published a 
“strange romance of the Baronetage,’’ re- 
lating to the families of Corbet and Skottowe 
of Norfolk. : 
bers of the Skottowe family had preserved 
for two centuries an old family Bible, 
printed in 1640, the wide margins of which 
were covered with curious characters. This 


not told the result of these tests, nor what 
was Mr. Henry Burke’s verdict as to the 
authenticity of the entries. Neither is it 
stated who owned the Bible. 

The late Britiffe Constable Skottowe, an 
occasional contributor to ‘N. and Q.,’ sent 
me some years ago extracts from the cipher- 
diary. These vary considerably from the 
newspaper version. They are headed ‘‘Trans- 


| lation of the cipher-diary of John Powell in 


According to the account, mem- | 


proved to be a cipher, and when translated, | 


purported to be a diary or history written 
by one Thomas Corbet, in 1681. The writer 
of the diary states that he was the third son 
of Sir Thomas Corbet, Baronet, of Sprowston 
in Norfolk, and nephew of Miles Corbet. He 
relates that he had an intrigue with a 
cousin, a relative of Lord Essex, and meet- 
ing the husband of the lady in a wood near 
Sprowston, ‘‘ ran him through the entrails, 
so that he died.’’ 
bourhood, outlawed and attainted for mur- 
der, and assumed the name of John Powell. 
Eventually, according to the account, he 
“married a great heiress, a daughter of 
Coulson Skottowe,’’ and settled near Ipswich, 
taking the name of Skottowe. In order 
that his descendants might learn his _his- 
tory, he set down the story of his life in 
cipher, 

According to the Star, the descendants of 
this man became the heirs to the Corbet 
baronetcy, as ‘his two elder brothers died 
without issue. Further, it is stated that 
the heir to the baronetcy was ‘‘ Thomas 
Skottowe, last heard of at Amiens in 1842 

.. a lad living with his mother, who was 
shot there by a rejected suitor, and the boy 
has never been heard of since.” 

It was claimed that large estates in Shrop- 
shire, Norfolk, Regents’ Park and Picca- 
dilly, and five acres of land near Clarges 
Street, London, should have followed the des- 
cent of the baronetcy to the Skottowes. 

It is important to note that the cipher is 
Said to have been first deciphered by Mr. 
Henry Burke, Somerset Herald, who “ tested 
the story by many contemporary records, and 
It is full of details which afford materials 
for this purpose.” Unfortunately, we are 


He then fled the neigh- | 


a volume of Burrough’s sermons [not Bible],”’ 
and commence as follows :— 


Mrs. Elizabeth Skottowe ye daughter of Mr. 
Augustine Skottowe, ye elder, being of a high 
and cholerick temper yt could ill brook con- 
tradiction, married in despite of her brother’s 
wishes and ye excellent advice of her friends, 
one Adam Vane, a soldier in Oliver’s army 


| who after ye cruel and barbarous murder of 


ye King was sent down to Norwich by 
murderers. This marriage so offended Mr. 
Richard Skottowe . . . as he and his sister 
were never friends again, he dying shortly 
after. When therefore ye said Captain Vane 
was Killed Miserably fighting against the 
rightful King, Mrs. Elizabeth, his widow, took 
refuge with her uncle Mr. Joseph Skottowe at 
his house on Corn Hill in London .. . Mrs, 
Elizabeth Vane, being as I have said, of a 
high and cholerick temper, and taking no 


his 


| warning by the manifest hand of God, two 





or three years after the realm had_ been 
restored to its senses and a happy tranquility, 
married another officer of ye old army which 
had so grievously disturbed and _ plundered 
the Kingdom, one Captain John Powell. Him 

. married at ye church in Clarkenwell, and 
there dwelt . . . him awhile by whom she had 
two sons John, ye younger, who. . . shortly 
after and Thomas, ye elder, who in course of 
time came into possession of Melton on ye 
death of Mr. Augustine Skottowe leaving no 
children... 


Captain Powell’s diary states that he was 
born at Sprouston, in Norfolk, and that he 
was aged eighteen in 1641, 

Of a good family, my father being Sir John 
Corbett of Sprouslon, who married Mrs. Ann 
Capel my mother, the daughter of Sir Arthur 


Capel, Kt. of Hadham, in the County of 
Herts, I being the third son. 


According to the extract sent me by Mr. 
Britiffe Constable Skottowe, Captain Powell 
relates how he was educated for the law, but 
his youth was wild, and in consequence of a 
homicide committed in Norwich, he fled 
secretly and lay in hiding under a false name 
for the rest of his life, in fear of punishment. 
After a considerable blank in the diary, he 
continues :— 

. . - Came unto me even as an angel sent 
from God, Elizabeth the widow of my dear 
brother in arms Adam Vane, who was taken 
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by the Lord at Worcester, and like the good 
Shenaniine she had compassion on me, and 
took me to her house in Clerkenwell . .. She 
would talk of her own country, telling me of 
Melton where she was born ... and of her 
brother Mr. Richard Skottowe’s unkindness 
to her when she married .. . One day [I told 


her all, even to the uttermost, neither spar- 


ing myself . . . And so in the fullnes of time 
we were married at the church at Clerken- 
well. 

The diary, it is alleged, records the birth 
of Thomas and Margaret and ‘“‘ the threefold 
birth of thy brothers and sisters,’’ and on 


the first page of the book sets down the fol- | 


lowing particulars :— 


Children of John of Elizabeth Powell are: 
Thomas Skottowe 14 yrs. 9 months. 


John Powell 10 yrs. 11 months. 
Elizabeth 7 yrs. 9 months. 
Bridget 5 yrs. ? months. 


It concludes with the following entry :— 
‘“Upon the 10th February in this year 
[1681] my wife’s cousin Mr. Nathaniel Skot- 
towe, of Cornhill, in London, came to us to 
say that the wife and son of Mr. Augustine 
Skottowe of Melton were suddenly dead, and 
so fell to weeping at the remembrance of his 


own great loss.’”” He brought a letter asking | 


Elizabeth to return to the home which would 
be hers after his death, and ‘‘ seeing that 
the thing [? homicide] was now forty years 
gone and many dead,”’ they went with their 
children and ‘‘ were received very hand- 
somely.’’ 

It is difficult from this document to dis- 
cover where there is actual quotation from 
the cipher-diary, and where the facts set 
down therein are summarised. The above 
account evidently comprises the substance of 
the story, and in parts the actual words ap- 
pear to be quoted. 

Let us consider the evidence for and against 
the authenticity of the story. If Mr. Burke 
deciphered the writing and tested the facts 
stated therein, he must have had an oppor- 





tunity of judging whether the marginal writ- | 
ing was of contemporary date. The language | 


and style certainly do not appear to be that 
of the seventeenth century. 

Augustine Skottowe, of Melton, who died in 
1664, and his wife, Mary (Remington), who 
died in 1637, mention by name in their wills, 
five daughters, but none named Elizabeth. 
Augustine, however, had a younger brother, 


Nathaniel is said to have come to Clerken- 
well with the news of the death of the wife 
and son of Augustine Skottowe, on 10 Feb, 
1681. As the wife and son both died rt 
January of that year, this date is well chosen 
if the whole story is a legend. The parish 
registers of Clerkenwell contain the entry of 
a marriage on 14 May, 1665, between John 
Powell and Elizabeth Vane, and the baptisms 
of two sons, Thomas in 1666, John in 1670, 
and a daughter Margaret in 1668 (buried 
in 1673). 

It is stated that shortly after 1681 John 
Powell, his wife and children, removed to 
Melton. Had they done so, they would have 
found the recent widower, Augustine Skot. 
towe, in possession of the property. He died 
in 1685/4, aged forty-nine, and appears to 
have been succeeded by Thomas Skottowe, who 
sold the property in 1745 to Sir Benjamin 
Wrench, M.D., of Norwich. 

I can find no actual evidence that this 
Thomas Skottowe was the son of Augustine, 
and no will can be traced of Augustine or his 
wife, either at Somerset House or at Nor- 
wich. According to the evidence of the 
diary, Thomas, the eldest son of John Powell 
and Elizabeth his wife, was born in 1666, 
and we know that he was baptized in Novem- 
ber of that year. Thomas Skottowe, who sold 
Melton, died in 1758, aged 93, and at the 
date of making his will was “of the Cathe 
dral Close, Norwich.”’ 

Therefore, he was born in the same year 
as Thomas Powell. Thomas Skottowe names 
in his will a sister Bridget. She died in 
1766, aged ninety, therefore was born in 1676. 
According to the cipher-diary, Thomas 
Powell had a daughter Bridget born in that 
year. Her baptism thas not been found at 
Clerkenwell. 

If the diary is a forgery, it shows remark- 
able ingenuity, and a very intimate knovw- 
ledge of names and dates in the family his- 
tory. 

The parish registers of Melton do not exist 
for the period, and it is unfortunate that no 
will of Augustine Skottowe (died 1636) can 


| be found. If we knew how he disposed of 
| his property, and who it was who succeeded 


Joseph Skottowe, a merchant of Cornhill, | 
and he had a son, Nathaniel. Neither of | 


these persons, so far as I know, appears in | 


any pedigree of the family, and they were the | 


only relations living in London at the date. 





him, the value of the diary would be more 
easily ascertained. 
P. D. Munpy. 


LOW-SIDE WINDOWS. 

OR nearly a hundred years the question 
has been from time to time discussed of 

the purpose and use of Low-Side Windows. 
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Numerous carefully written papers and re- 
rts on the subject are enshrined in the 


publications of learned societies, but it does | 
not appear that any agreed explanation has | 


been reached. As long ago as 1908 Mr. C. A. 
Markham enumerated and described fourteen 


different theories that had been suggested by | 


archaeologists of some standing, and he men- 

tioned another not placed in the list. 

fourteen theories were :— 

(1) Lychnoscopic. (8) Ventilation. 92 

(2) Leper. (9) Scaring Evil Spirits. 

(3) Confessional. (10) View of the Rood. 

(4) Symbolical. (11) Greater Light. 

(5) Offertory. (12) Incensing. 

(6) Communion. (13) Hagioscopic. — 

(7) Sanctus Bell. (14) Dole Distribution. 
The other theory not put in the list, the 

most fanciful of all, was that as the sill 

usually sloped inwards, the window might 

have been used as a bone-shoot for a charnel 

house. 


It may seem rash to venture upon a fur- | 
ther suggestion, but as very competent stud- | 
ents appear amongst them to reject all others, | 


I would point out that if the architect of an 
ill-lighted twelfth or thirteenth century 


church desired to provide light just at a par- 


ticular place where it would fall upon the 
book of the priest reading his office, he would 
be likely to make some such provision as a 
low-side window. Few of these windows are 


as late as the Perpendicular time when the | 


churches built were generally provided with 
abundance of light everywhere. For in- 


stance, out of more than a hundred low-side | 
windows in Northamptonshire, it has been | 
computed that only eight are in Perpen- | 


dicular churches. 

The situation of most low-side windows 
agrees with the suggestion now made, as they 
are generally to be found near the west-end 
of the choir in the south wall behind the 
priest’s stall. The proportion in a hundred 
and twenty-five examples tabulated works out 
at sixty in this position and twelve in the 
corresponding position on the north side, 
with twenty-six additional cases of a low-side 
window on both sides facing each other. Of 
the remainder, nineteen are opposite the end 
of an altar, usually on the south, unless 
there is an architectural reason to the con- 
trary, such as the position being in a north 
transept or aisle. 

I therefore venture on the suggestion that 
the simplest explanation appears to be most 
likely the true one, and that low-side win- 
dows were the provision made for supplying 


These | 


| light just where it was wanted to enable the 
| priest to read his choir office or to celebrate 
Mass. 

It may be permissible to add that to a 
| parish priest some of the most widely accep- 
| ted theories seem to show a singular lack of 
acquaintance on the part of some learned 
| students of Church architecture with acts of 
worship and ministration such as choir 
| offices and celebrations and confessions and 
| communions, and the use of lights and bells 
| and incense and other accessories of devotion. 


W. E. Varau. 


Barton-on-Humber. 


HEATRICAL HISTORY: WINSTON 
AND GILLILAND.—I do not think it 
has ever been pointed out that Thomas Gil- 
liland’s description of the provincial theatres 
in the ‘ Dramatic Mirror’ (1808, 12mo., i. 
| 168-249) is an almost verbatim reprint of the 
account of the same theatres in ‘ The Theatric 
Tourist ’ (1805, 4to., pp. 72 et. seq.) by ‘‘ A 
Theatric Amateur,’ who is usually identified 
as James Winston. Lowndes and the B. M. 
| Catalogue so identify him, and the B.M. 
possesses ‘‘ A Collection of memoranda, docu- 
ments, playbills, newspaper cuttings, etc., re- 
| lating to Drury Lane Theatre from 1616 to 
( 1830,’’ chronologically arranged and com- 
piled by Winston. The ‘ Theatric Tourist’ 
mentions twenty theatres as follows: Bath, 
Andover, Margate, Tunbridge Wells, Read- 
ing, Brighton, Richmond (of which he was 
manager and part proprietor), Newbury, 
| Portsmouth, Grantham, Lewes, Exeter, New- 
Edmonton, Manchester, Liverpool, 
| Windsor, Chichester, Birmingham, South- 
| ampton, Plymouth (which Winston also 
managed), Norwich and Winchester. Gilli- 
land begins with Bath, but varies the order 
of the others, and adds on his own account 
Dublin and Edinburgh. He makes no men- 
tion of Winston and does not reproduce 
Winston’s plates, of which Lowndes says 
twelve copies were coloured. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


(HANGING LONDON.—1. Doughty Street, 

W.C.1. This celebrated street, in which 
the late Charles Dickens at one time resided, 
has been for some years invaded by offices, 
but now structural alterations are being car- 
ried out at No. 1, in order to convert the 
lower part of the building into a ‘‘ night 
club.” Within living memory the street was 
closed at nightfall by gates placed at either 
end: perhaps some reader may be able to 


| castle, 
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say at what date they were removed. 
not believe it has been placed on record that 
No. 10, the old Dowager House of the Tich- 
bornes, possesses a very fine polished brass 
door-knocker. 
c. 
2. Crockford’s. 
established at 50-53, St. James’s Street, clos- 
ing after Crockford’s death in May, 1844, 
reopened in April, 1929, at 21, Hertford 
Street, Mayfair. Shortly the club will re- 
move to a floor of Grosvenor House. 
J. ARDAGH. 


HALLEYS IN KENT. — The baptismal 
registers of St. Alfege Church, Green- 
which, contain the entries of some children 


I do | 
| landing-place. 


This club was originally | 


out for sunken rocks when approaching the 


JAMES ARRow, 
Balham. 


HE THEATRICAL PRINT-SHOP IN 
OLD STREET (See ante p. 223). — In 
quoting at the reference a little paragraph 
about the closing of Mr. J. H. Webb’s Theat- 
rical Print Shop in Old Street, I should have 
inserted the less final word “ unlikely” in 


| considering whether he would continue in 
| business, for I now hear from Mr. Webb 


of a James Halley and Elizabeth, his wife, | 


as follows :— 


1756. August 11, John. 
1765. November 10, Mary Ann, born October 
1782. Sept. 1, Mary, born August 7. 


These dates are so far apart as to raise 
some doubt concerning the identity of the 
parents. Perhaps there were two 
Halleys who each married an Elizabeth ? 

Mr. R. BincHam Apams, under date of 
7 March, 1932, called my attention to an 
entry in the baptismal register of St. Nicho- 
las, Deptford, as follows :— 

1726. Nov. 20, Ann, D. of 
Potter, in Upper Town. 

Mr. Apams kindly supplied also the en- 
tries following from the registers of St. 
Nicholas, Deptford :— 

Buried, 1776, Feb. 7, Jane, wife of William 
Halley, shipwright, in New Street. 

Baptized, v 
liam Halley, shipwright, in New Street. 

In P.C.C. is the admon. of a William Hal- 
ley, 


Halley, 


James 


James | 


| ‘ Psyche.’ 


himself that he is still carrying on with the 
Toy Theatres and Plays, and is looking out 
for another shop. 

The fact that this old business is not clos- 
ing will, I feel sure, be welcome news to 
other admirers of the Juvenile Drama be- 
sides myself. 

M. A. H. 


RS. TIGHE’S ‘PSYCHE.’—Some years 

ago Mr. KE. V. Weller (who reprinted 
the 1811 edition of the ‘Poems’ of Mrs. 
Tighe), despite widespread inquiries, was 
unable to locate a copy of the privately prin- 
ted first edition of her celebrated poem 
A copy is,; however, said to be 
preserved in the Public Library at Provi- 


| dence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


OLYBRIUS. 


ACOBA AS A WOMAN’S NAME. 
Richard Emelden, owner of the manor 
of Jesmond, was killed in the battle of Hali- 


| don Hill, 19 July, 1333. His heirs were his 


1782, Nov. 24, John, son of Wil- | 


three daughters, Agnes, Matilda and J acoba. 

Vol. xili., ‘ History of Northumberland,’ 
gives some interesting particulars concerning 
her. Proof of her age was taken on 16 
Feb., 1339/40, when it was deposed that 


| she was the child of Richard’s third wife, 


‘late of the parish of St. Margaret | 


in the city of Rochester, granted, in Novem- | 


ber, 1793, to Susanna Halley, widow, the re- 
lict.’”” The amount of the estate is shown 


as £600. 
BK. F. M. 


OGNOR REGIS.—This favourite water- 
ing-place is introduced with pleasant 
descriptive records of a visit paid to it by 
Lady Newdigate from Bognor Rocks in 1795, 
as ‘‘a place strongly recommended to us.”’ 
Particulars of the sojourn there are related in 
‘The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor.’—‘ In 
search of health,’ chapters xi. and xii., by 
Lady Newdigate-Newdegate, 1898. 


In the year 1878 I was advised, while sail- | 


ing in a small boat, to keep a sharp look- 


Christiana Mowbray, born on 23 March, 
1324/5, and baptized at St. Nicholas’, New- 
castle. A slightly damaged document writ- 
ten by Adam Page says, ‘‘ Lawrence of Dur- 
ham as he came from the church of St. 
Nicholas (some words are torn away here) 
. to him wonderful, that he called her 
by a boy’s name when she herself was a girl.” 
The absence of the words referred to unfor- 
tunately leaves it unexplained why the 
child’s godparents gave Jacoba a boy’s name. 
It does not appear to have gained general 
approval, as she is generally called Joan. 
She married Sir Alan Clavering, and in 
1357 there is a reference to Sir Alan and 
James his wife. 
H. ASKEW. 
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; ; 
Readers’ Queries. 
THE FOUNTAIN-PEN IN ANCIENT 

TIMES (See clxi. 409; clxii. 10, 31).— 
The origin of the fountain-pen has formed 
yecently the subject of some letters in ‘ N. 
and Q.’ 

May I venture to find a more classical ori- 








| object, but is it not to be thought that the 


descriptions of the epigrams, especially in 


| the second one, give the impression of some 


kind of fountain-pen well shaped and fine- 
flowing (evpoos)) with a narrow canal (crevov 


| ‘pour dxerevodpevos) as the epigrammatists des- 
| cribe it? 


gin to it than those mentioned in the cor- | 
respondence, by quoting the following epi- | 


grams in the Anthology from Crinagoras the 

Mytilenean, the first one :— 

"Apyupedv wor, Tov b€ yeveOdov es TEdv Huap, 

Updx\e, vedopnxrov Soyparin kadapov, 

Ei pev evoxiorow, SudyAurroy Kepdecouw, 

Ei € rayuvopévny evpoor eis wediba 
which I should translate as follows :— 

Here is a gift for your birthday, Proclus, 
a pen in silver newly shaped, well _ cleaved, 
with two well separated beaks, running in a 
prompt and fine-flowing way on a page hastily 
written. Crinagoras sends that to the (his) 
learned master, a modest but wholeheartedly 
given gift, presented with the same feelings 
of gratitude as those inspired for his recently 
acquired science. 

Saglio in Art. 
tionnaire de Daremberg et Saglio,’ remarks 
that no such pen in silver has yet been found. 
He adds that we possess, however, some speci- 
mens of such pens in bronze ‘‘ made from 
a leaf of this metal rolled and forged on an 
iron mandril (or rod).’’ 

Another epigram from the Anthology, that 
one, — of Palladas to ‘‘A Pen” 
(Els ypapida) may perhaps be considered as 
more characteristic of a ‘‘fountain-pen.’’ It 
runs :— 





"Hunv aypeiov kddapos urov’ €x yap epeio 
Oi cix’,ov prov Gverat, ov oTapvAn. 
"ANAG pwavnp euinoe ‘EXtkovida, Aerra ropnoas 
XeiNea kai orevor pody dxerevodpevos® 
o. , a > , P , »” ° 
Ex 6€ rov, edre miouse péXav rrordv, €vOeos ota 
teen > ° in , , 
Ilav €rros apbeyxrm rade A€yw oTdpari. 

which I should translate as follows :— 


Some competent opinions, I am sure, will 
be welcomed by ‘ N. and Q.’ 
D. CAacLAMANOS. 
AYMOND ATTANULFE.—The Ordo de 
Penitentia Jesu Christi, popularly 
known as Fratres Saccati, ‘‘ Friars of the 
Sack,” les Freres Sachets, etc. (See clxii. 154, 


| 195, 247, 340), arose in Provence at the time 


| (Engl. Hist. Rev, ix 
| according to 
| being a rejected novice (‘ De 


‘Calamus,’ in the ‘ Dic- | 


| 1467-8). 


of the First General Council of Lyons in 1245 
121), the founder, 
friar Thomas of Eccleston, 
Adventu Frat. 
Min. in Angliam,’ ed. Little, 1909, p. 131). 
Fra Salimbene of Parma (‘ Cronica,’ ed. O. 
Holder-Egger in Mon. Germ. Hist. Script. 
XXXli. 225) gives the founder’s name as Rai- 
mundus Attanulfi (Thomas de Eccleston, op. 
ctt., 131 note b., 216) adding that he 
sprang from the province of Provence, had 
been a knight or soldier (miles) in the world 
and, while in the novitiate of the Friars 
Minor, had been dismissed from the Francis- 
can Order, ‘‘ quia infirmus erat.’’ 

Beatrice of Savoy, Countess dowager of 
Provence, founded a Dominican friary at 
la Baume-lés-Sisteron in the archpresbyterate 
of Provence, and when the building was fin- 
ished, except for the conventual church, 
handed it over formally to two members of 
the Order, Raymond Attenulfe and Guil- 
laume Clément, on Aug. 8, 1248 (‘ Dict. 
d’Hist. et de Géogr. Ecclés.’ vi., 1932, cols. 
Is anything else known of the 


| founder of the Sack Friars, of his contem- 


porary Dominican hhomonym, or of the Pro- 
ven¢al family to which the former, as per- 
haps also the second, belonged? Neither has 
a biography in tomes iv. (1930) or v. (1931) 


| of the above-mentioned ‘ Dictionnaire.’ 


I was only a useless plant, a reed, because | 


neither fig neither apple or bunch 


} of grape 
was to spring up from me. 


A man, however, | . ue ; ‘ 
has initiated me to be an Heliconian virgin, | stationer and kseller in Lancaster in 1715 


[ie. a Muse], by boring slender edges through | 


and by letting a narrow canal in and from it 
black 


by drinking (or sucking) — the 


drink, I am pouring in_an entranced mood | 
every word from a voiceless mouth. 

I do not want to be very affirmative, and 
I must confess that I have never seen the 


H. Ince ANDERTON. 


HRISTOPHER HOPKINS, LANCAS- 
TER BOOKSELLER. — He was a 


(Manchester Notes and Queries, vii. 161, 
166; ‘ Vict. Hist. of Lancs.,’ viii. 19, note 
166), though he is not mentioned by Plomer 
(‘ Dict. of Printers and Booksellers’). Some 
account of him is given in the London 
Magazine for May, 1737. His business is not 
referred to in the Lancaster parish registers, 
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but he had a son Thomas buried there as 
early as 21 Jan., 1694/5, and his own 
burial took place on 20 April, 1737 (Lancs. 
Par. Reg. Soc. lvii. 133, 216). 
later, in October, 1742, mention is made of 
J. Hopkins, bookseller in Preston, and a 
bookseller, Mr. Hopkins, in Lancaster (Man- 


A few years | 


chester Notes and Queries, viii. 9). Were 
they perhaps related? For the Preston | 
bookseller see ante p. 224. 

(3 ies ae 


SQUIRE HALL (WILLIAM HALL). — 
I should be grateful if one of 
readers would send me particulars about 
who was caricatured by Robert Dighton in 
June, 1807, when Sir William Elias Taun- 
ton and others had invited Dighton to 
Oxford. 
CeciL BROOKING. 


HE DENTONS 

While showing us round Hillesden 
church (not far from Buckingham) the 
verger was voluble over the siege of Hilles- 


es 


Sergeant Talfourd and Walter Savage 
Landor, and that Leigh Hunt wrote an arti- 
cle for the book which was accepted by 
Dickens as editor, but rejected by Colburn, 
the publisher. Can anyone say what this 
contribution by Leigh Hunt was; what 
articles are by Talfourd and Landor; and who 
were the authors of any of the following 
articles in the book, of which the names of 
the writers are not disclosed?: ‘ Esther—a 


| tale of Spain in the Sixth Century,’ by the 


your | 


| ‘The Fleshy One’; 


author of ‘ Brambletye House ’ ; ‘ Count Lud- 
wig—a Marvellous Tale’ (both quite long 
tales); ‘An Evening in Venice’; ‘ The 


2 = | Battl f Gascure—a s ag » |g : 
Squire Hall of the Swan Brewery, Oxford, | e of Gascure—a story of the last cen 


tury’; ‘Olympus Pump or the Poetic Tem- 
perament’; ‘Orson Dabbs, the Hittite’; 
‘The Best-Natured Man in the World’; 
‘Fydget Fyxington’; 


| ‘’Tis only my Husband’; ‘ Rocky Smalt’; 


| ““ Undeveloped Genius ’ 
OF HILLESDEN. — | 


den House and the fate of the Dentons at | 


the hands of Cromwellian troops. 


Has any | 


account of this siege been published? and if | 


so where can it be found? | 
A. H. Raptce, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


‘THE PICNIC PAPERS.’ — In or about 


1841, Charles Dickens edited a book with | 


this title to help the widow and family of 
John Macrone, who had published ‘ Sketches 
by Boz’ in 1836. The work was issued by 
Colburn in three volumes at £1 11s. 6d., and 


another edition in one volume was published | 


by Ward Lock in 1862 at 12s., with tw 
illustrations (‘ The Volunteer’s Disaster,’ and 
‘ The Philosopher’s Stone ’) by George Cruik- 
shank, and seven (‘ The Convict,’ ‘ Major Ap. 
Owen,’ ‘The Best-Natured Man in _ the 
World,’ ‘ The Fleshy One,’ ‘Garden Theatri- 
cals,’ and ‘ The Whole-souled Fellow’) by 
Hablot K. Browne (‘‘ Phiz’’). A copy of 
the last edition—now, I believe, scarce—lies 
before me. It contains forty articles. The 
authorship of some of these by Charles 
Dickens, Agnes Strickland, Leitch Ritchie, 
Michael Burke Honan, Richard Johns, Allan 
Cunningham, W. H. Maxwell, 


Hon. R. Dundas Murray, Henry W. Challis, 
and William Harrison Ainsworth, is appar- 
ent. It is stated in an article on a letter 


Thomas | relating to the breed. 


Moore, the Hon. James Erskine Murray, the | 


from Charles Dickens to Leigh Hunt (see | 
Dickensian, xii. 40) that other writers were ' 


‘A Pair of Slip- 


, 


pers’; ‘ Indecision ’; ‘ Dilly Jones’; ‘ Peter 
Brush’; ‘Garden Theatricals’; ‘Music 
Mad’; ‘Ripton Rumsey’; ‘A  Whole- 


souled Fellow’; ‘Gamaliel Gambril’ and 
‘The Crooked Disciple.’ 
T. Cann HucGues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


JINDERGROUND PASSAGES TO 
TOMBS OF THE ANCIENT NOBIL- 
ITY.—At Basingstoke there are the re- 
mains of an underground passage from 
Castle Basing to the family tombs in the 
neighbouring graveyard. Similar passages 
have been discovered from other ‘‘ ancient 
houses ’’ to the local burial-grounds. At St. 
Albans there is an inn called to-day the 
“Red Lion Hotel ’’ which served originally 
as a guest-house for the shrine of St. Alban 
in the thirteenth century. Underneath this 
inn are the remains of an underground pas- 
sage to the shrine. Would readers kindly 
refer me to literature treating of this ancient 
custom of “‘ covered ways ’’ from castles and 
family inns to the shrines or tombs of the 

ancient nobility ? 

G. H. 


HE PUG-DOG.—I shall be obliged to any 
readers who can give me any literary 
references to the pug-dog, or ‘‘ Dutch Mas- 
tiff,’’ and shall be grateful for any anecdotes 


Cc. J. S. Gooner. 


HE KITCAT CLUB.—Who were the men- 
bers of the Kitcat Club, and when did 


the club cease to exist? 
R. S. 











, 1932. 
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R. JOHN STERNE (1660-1745).—Has 
any family relationship ever been estab- 
lished between Dr. Swift’s predecessor as 
Dean of St. Patrick’s and the author of 
‘Tristram Shandy’ ? 





R. 8. 


OSIN.—Can any reader tell me what is 
known of one Cosin, one of the Com- 
missioners and Trustees for Forfeited Estates 
(1745). He had a son, James Cosin, who 
was probably a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 
Was he of the same family as John Cosin, 

Bishop of Durham ?. 

Lewis WHITTAKER. 


MALBISE: DE MALTEBYS.—I should 
like to ascertain why, in 1316, John 
Malbise is called de Maltebys. Was Acaster 
Malbis ever so recorded? The record reads: 
“1316. John Malbise de Maltebys, Knight 
of the shire returned for York, obtains his 
Writ de Expensis for attending at the Par- 
liament at Lincoln in fifteen days of St. 
Hilary 27 Jan., until Friday next after the 
feast of St. Valentine 20 February. Tested 
at Lincoin.’’ The date corresponds fairly 
well with the first record I have discovered 
of Maltby at Maltby; i.e., 1294, when John 
de Maltby is taxed at Maltby. 


It seemed to me that in the French pro- | 


nunciation of Malbise and Maltby might lie 


the evidence that these names were once the | 
The earliest signature of a Malebis | 


same. 
I have as yet discovered, is on a grant by 


Robert de Mowbray to the monks of By- | 
land, 1142-3, where Hugone Malebis is the | 


witness. 

A French scholar informs me that the 
French pronunciation of this name would be 
Malbee, while Maltby would also be pro- 


nounced Malbee; written with an “‘e’’ fol- | 
““¢’? would not be | 


lowing the ‘‘t,’’ the 
silent. This would correspond to the name 
Malbee given in Rietsap’s ‘Armorial Gen- 


eral,’ with the arms: D’arg. au cerf d’azur, | 


of Languedoc. 

In the ending Mal-biche, we have the 
French hind, or roe; the hind being the 
female of the red deer. This would give us 
the red hind’s heads of the Malebisse coat, 
and it would seem possible that it was a 
variant of the blue stag, or deer, borne by 
Malbee. If this information is not correct, 
I should appreciate comment. 


D. Mattsy VERRILL. 
PROVENDERS.—I should be glad if any 


reader could give me any account of an 
old mansion called Provenders, at Norton, 


near Faversham, Kent, and state the reason 
for its name. It was for many years the 
dower house of the ancient Kent family of 
Knatchbull, and the widow of Sir Edward 
Knatchbull resided there in 1874. 

J. C. 


VOLUNTEER AT TRAFALGAR. — I 

should be glad of information concern- 
ing the following inscription on a grave-stone 
in Gorleston Cemetery near Great Yarmouth. 
| The subject of the inscription would have 
| been eight years of age at the battle of 
| Trafalgar, and he is stated to have been a 
volunteer, 





To the memory of Francis Harris retired 
Commander R.N. 
Who served as First class volunteer of 
H.M.S. Temeraire at the Battle of Trafalgar 
2ist October, 1805. 
Born 19th May, 1797. Died 19th July, 1883. 
Then are they glad when they are at rest 
And so he bringeth them 
To the haven were they would be. 


ere 
BERDARE, SOUTH WALES.—Does the 
| old church exist which was there in 
| 1828 ? E. E. Core. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Finchampstead, Berks. 
RVANS OF OSWESTRY AND WELSH- 
POOL.—Pedigrees wanted. Is the fam- 
ily extinct ? 


CYMRAEG. 


'HE GLOVE IN ENGLAND AND 
ITALY.—To give a gloved hand to a 
lady in England is to commit a solecism; it 
| is not so in Italy even in the most high-bred 
society. Why this difference, which must 
surely have a historical reason at the back 
of it? 
A. H. CE. 


| (‘ASTLE-OF-ARMS.—In what part of a 
| ship was this situated ? 
| A. H. -¢.-P. 


| (ICHTE: TRANSLATION WANTED. — 
Have Fichte’s lectures, ‘Ueber das 
Wesen des Gelehrten,’ which were delivered 
at Erlangen in about 1800, ever been trans- 
| lated into English? If so, inquirer would 
| like to know where at present they are easily 
| procurable. 

| A. FE €-P- 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. — “I 
am much obliged to Tissaphernes for 


| putting the gods on my side.” 
| L. A. Patuips. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
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Replies. 


‘* CARDMAKER..”’ 
(clxiii, 189, 228, 266). 


cal series, an arrangement which would 
enable CapTaIn JAGGARD to find the words 
without any trouble. But the majority of 
users of the existing ‘N.E.D.’ know that 


| they must not assume that what they seek 


| likely or possibl> places. 


S Captain JAGGARD’s last note on ‘‘ card- 
maker’’ is likely to give permanence | 


to the impression that the ‘ N.E.D.’ is still | 


in fault about this word, I should be grate- 
ful if I might take up a little of your space 
in clarifying the position. 


What CAPTAIN JAGGARD said at the first | 


reference was: 

Although the ‘N.E.D.’ does barely mention 
this vocation (under ‘ Card,’ general combina- 
tion), it omits all quotations and meanings, 
even ignoring the famous reference in. . . the 
‘Taming of the Shrew.’ 

This, as Mr. O’LouGHLIN pointed out at 
the second reference, is as incorrect a state- 
ment as it is possible to make. It would 
seem that CapTAIn JAGGARD had not even dis- 
covered that there were two nouns “ Card”’ 
in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ occupying (of course) their 
proper alphabetical place, and consequently 
did not perceive that we have treated two 
words ‘‘ cardmaker,”’ viz. the ‘‘ cardmaker’”’ 
which he did find, virtually defined (for the 
relevant sense is referred to) and provided 
with full evidence, and the ‘ cardmaker ”’ 
which he did not find, furnished with 
a definition and supported by the very 
quotation which he sought, as well as others. 
What Capt. JAGGARD says now, in his 
second note (at ante p. 266) is that ‘‘ this 
sole use by our poet’’—I do not understand 
the point of ‘‘sole use’’—‘‘ is missing from 
the place where most readers would naturally 
seek it.’’ 

I would ask, which is the more misleading, 
the ‘ N.E.D.,’ which records and illustrates 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cardmaker” with the 


quotation which Caprain JaGcaRD sought— | 
but not in the place where he expected to | 


find it—or Captain JaGcaRp who, lighting | 


upon the other ‘‘cardmaker,’’ and so miss- 
ing his quotation, declares that we have 
barely mentioned ‘this vocation ”’ 
omitted all quotations and meanings ? 

No doubt, with 
lightenment that come of fifty years’ 
experience in lexicography, we should, if we 


and have | 


is not there until they have searched in all 
All dictionaries 
have their peculiar methods of  arrange- 
ment; and a dictionary on so immense a 
scale as the ‘ N.E.D.’ cannot be foolproof— 
a fact which was impressed on me before I 
joined its editorial staff, when Dr. Murray 
replied to an objection of mine that a certain 
cross-reference was omitted. 

None know better than readers of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ how willing editors of the ‘ N.E.D.’ have 
always been to receive and acknowledge the 
value of genuine corrections and amplifica- 
tions of their work. And most readers, 
recognizing that they have in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
the best dictionary in the world, are careful 
to refrain from unjustifiable criticism. 

C. T. Ontons. 
PEDIGREES OF THE FAMILIES ST. 
JOHN OF BASING AND LAGEHAM 
EMENDED (elxiii. 182, 230, 285). — 
Hugh de Port of Basing held no 
land in Yorkshire according to Domes- 
day Book; none descended to the St. 
Johns. Nor did any land in Normandy 
or Brittany come to them through him. The 
benefactions to monasteries made by Hugh 
and Hubert de «ort are all English lands. 
(‘ Cal. Doc. in France.’ Round). Adam de 
Port is not found among the feudatories in 
the Red Book of the Exchequer, who owed 
the King service as Duke of Normandy. 
De Port, not being a manorial name, does 

not necessarily imply even relationship. 
M. E. Witias. 


The following brief notes refer to the early 
pedigrees of St. John, Port and Haie on 
p. 183 :— 

St. Joun. The parentage and second mar- 
riage of Olive, wife of Robert de St. John 
(living 1187) are given by Dr. Round 
(‘ Studies in Peerage and Family History,’ 


hsp eve). 


the experience and en- | 
| —of the wife of Henry de Port. 


Port. Dr. Round gives the name—Hawise 


( Genealo- 


| gist, N.S. xvi. 6). 


were revising the ‘ N.E.D.’ from beginning | 


to end, enter both the words ‘“‘ cardmaker ’’- - | 


(1) a maker of wool-cards, (2) a maker of 
playing-cards and the like—as ‘‘ main 
words,’’ whereby they would appear between 
“‘ carditis’? and ‘‘ cardo’”’ in the alphabeti- 


| 





He also identified ‘‘ Sybil the Countess,” 
second wife of Adam de Port of Basing, with 
“ the widow of that William, Earl of Derby, 
who died at the siege of Acre in 1190.” 
(Ibid., xviii. 137). He remarked that her 
remarriage was not known to the ‘ Complete 
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Peerage,’ and the new and far more com- 
plete edition of that valuable work has also 
overlooked it (vol. iv., p. 194). 

Harz. Is there any authority for this 
early pedigree? According to Henry I’s 
charter of 1126, in favour of the Abbey of 
Lessay, Robert de Haie was grandson of 
Richard called Turstin Haldup, and nephew 
of Richard’s son ‘‘ Eudo” (Round, ‘ Cal. 
Docts. France,’ No. 923). It was this char- 
ter which led Dr. Round to suggest as highly 
probable (not as proved) that Robert’s wife 
Muriel was the sister of Picot, son of Cols- 
wegen of Lincoln (Ibid., pp. xlviii-ix). Any- 
how, it overthrows Stapleton’s statement that 
Muriel was daughter of ‘“‘ Eudo,”’ son of Tur- 





stin Haldup (‘ Mag. Rot. Scacc. Norm.,’ I, | 


clxxvi-vil). ea a 
x. H. WHITE. 


222, South Norwood Hill. 


NGLISH WRITERS OF THE EARLY 


XX CENT. (clxiii. 260).—I have not | 
| That seems to me the only satisfactory ex- 


seen the context from which Dr. Postgate’s 
description of ‘‘ our leading tragedian in the 
classic style ’’ is quoted. But it seems to 
me that he may have been using the word 
“tragedian’’ in the sense familiar in 


Shakespeare and ancient Greek, for “‘ tragic | 


actor.”” 
Henry Irving, who died in 1905. The 
‘Ulysses’ of Stephen Phillips was produced 
in 1902, but was his style classic? I note 
that Prof. Gilbert Murray’s ‘ Andromache,’ 
1900, was both published and acted and that 


The reference might then be to Sir | 


his verse translations of Euripides had a | 


vogue at the Court Theatre from 1902 on- 
wards. His claim seems worth considering, 
as his revival of Euripides would have a 
special appeal to a classical scholar like Dr. 
Postgate. 

Wee EES 


ORTHAMPTON FRIARS (elxiii. 245).— 
The ‘ Six Houses of Friars,’ by my old 
friend the Rev. R. M. Sarjeantson, is simply 
a reprint of articles from the Journal of the 
Northants. Natural History Society, and 
the papers may be found in any file of those 
volumes—vols. xv. for 1910 and xvi. for 1911. 
The six houses were :— 

(1) Grey Friars east of Newland; the 
name “Grey Friars Street,’’ still survives. 

(2) Black Friars, between Gold Street and 
Horsemarket. 

(3) White Friars, in Kerr Street, “‘ a little 
beyond the market place,” and ‘‘a_ little 
above the Grey Friars’? (Camden). Wood 
Street was formerly “ White Friars’ Lane.” 








(4) Austin Friars, in Bridge Street, oppo- 
site St. John’s Hospital. 

(5) Friars of the Sack, as your correspon- 
dent surmised. They had a house c, 1271 to 
1303 on a plot of land given by Sir Nicho- 


| las de Cogenho, who was most probably the re- 


builder of the nave and aisles of Cogenho 
church, and whose effigy rests there still. 

(6) The Franciscan nuns—sorores minores 
—had a hospital of St. Benedict (1260) or of 
St. Mary (1267) somewhere near the house 
of the Black Friars. 

I can lend your correspondent a copy of 
the ‘ Six Houses ’ if he cannot otherwise find 
access to it. 

W. ARTHUR WesSTLEY. 


LDHAM ROUGHHEAD (celxiii. 136). 
—‘*Owdam roughyed’’ was maintained 

by the late Rev. J. Gouldie French (after 
over fifty years’ ministry here) to be due to 
the ‘‘ pork-pie’’ fustian cap worn by the 
operatives of Oidham a hundred years ago. 


planation of the term. Contemporary prints 
exhibit the cap clearly. 


W. ArtTHUR WESTLEY. 
Oldham. 


HOMAS WILLIAM KING (clxiii. 225, 
263).—Mr. Walter Rye, in his ‘ Norfolk 
Families,’ p. 445, Part iii., writes :— 


Thomas William King, F.S.A., of (Gt.) 
Yarmouth, born there in 1802 who was great- 
grandson of a Thomas King of Swanton Abbot, 
who died 1767, was early placed in the College 
of Arms and held the office of Rouge Dragon 
and York Herald. He had a grant of, Az. a 
fess arg. charged with a dragon passant re- 
gardant between three eagles displayed, 2 and 


Mr. Rye unkindly then adds: ‘‘ Nothing 
much is now thought of his work.’’ Charles 
John Palmer, F.S.A., the Yarmouth his- 
torian, says of King :— 

The amiability of his disposition, the sim- 
plicity of his manners, and his unaffected piety 
gained for him many friends, while his pro- 
fessional abilities were fully acknowledged. 
He was engaged in the Shrewsbury and other 


| peerage Cases, and latterly assisted Garter as 
| his private secretary, anc 


was for some time 
Hon. Sec. to the Cocked-hat Club. 


T. W. King did some good heraldic work 
in connection with the ancient and interest- 
ing heraldic shields in the roof of Great 
Yarmouth Parish Church. I am happy to 
have his bookplate. 

R. H. TEAsDEL, F.s.A. 

Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth. 
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JOODEN HIGHLANDERS (celxii. 404, 
449; clxiii. 14, 102, 230). — There are 

two life-sized Highlanders in Broad Row, 
Great Yarmouth, both with plumed bonnets, 
military coats and epaulets. One, a fine ex- 
ample, is attached by a chain to a tobac- 


| 
| 


conist’s shop founded 1780, and said to be | 


coeval, but probably later. This figure re- 


tains its mull, in which in earlier times | 
snuff was placed for the benefit of passers-by. | 


London visitors, I am told, hail him as 
Phineas. A third Highlander is now in se- 
clusion in a wine merchant’s office in King 


Street here. He is somewhat smaller than | 


the others, a civilian in flat bonnet with a 
single feather, a dirk, tartan of red and 
brown, and right arm elevated. 
R. H. TEASDEL, F.s.A. 
Gt. Yarmouth. 


(CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ON THE | 


STAGE (clxiii. 77, 177, 194, 229, 265).— 
On May 17, 1869, at the Gaiety Theatre, 


London, under the management of John Hol- | 


lingshead, was produced ‘Columbus! or, 
The Original Pitch in a Merry Key,’ a New 
Opera Bouffe, by Alfred Thompson. Music 
by the best composers available [including 
Offenbach, Bellini, Jonas, Gounod, Balfe, 
Verdi, Hervé, Boullard, Delibes and Meyer 
Lutz, who provided a fantasia, ‘ Columbus,’ 
and conducted].’’ The part of Christopher 
Columbus was taken by Nellie Farren. Isa- 


—_——__. 


Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes 
To keep one from going nude. 
Nothing to breathe but air, 
Quick as a flash ’tis gone; 
Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to stand—but on. 


Nothing to comb but hair, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed, 
Nothing to weep but tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 
Nothing to sing but songs, 

Ah well, alas! alack! 

Nowhere to go but out, 

Nowhere to come—but back. 
Nothing to see but sights, 
Nothing to quench but thirst, 
Nothing to have but what we’ve got; 
Thus through life we are cursed. 
Nothing to strike but a gait; 
Everything moves that goes, 
Nothing at all but common sense 

Can ever withstand these woes. 

The New York Herald of Aug. 21, 1894, 
after announcing the safe arrival of Mr, 
Richard Harlow, goes on, incidentally, to 
state that the following members of Mr. 
Daly’s company also arrived on the Berlin: 
Messrs, Sidney Herbert, Gerald Maxwell, 
and Herbert Gresham, and Misses Catherine 
Lewis, Laura Hansen, Jda Molesworth and 


| Maxine Elliot. 


bella of Spain did not appear; but King Fer- | 


dinand was played by Mr. Teesdale. Of the 
five scenes, scene iii. took place: ‘“‘On board 
Columbus’s Caravel.”’ 

On Oct. 10, 1893, at the Lyric Theatre, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, was presented ‘Little 
Christopher Columbus,’ a_ burlesque by 
George R. Sims and Cecil Raleigh. Music 
by Ivan Caryll. 

In Rice’s ‘1492,’ cited at the last refer- 
ence, the part of Isabella of Spain was taken 


HucH Harrine. 


NTIPHONS WANTED (clxiii. 260).— 
““Gaudent in caelis animae Sanctorum 
qui Christi vestigia sunt secuti: et quia pro 
ejus amore sanguinem suum fuderunt, ideo 
cum Christo exultant sine fine.’? Roman 
Breviary. Antiphon at the Magnificat in the 
2nd Vespers in office of Many Martyrs. In 
the same office the Antiphon at 1st Vespers, 
‘‘Tstorum est enim regnum caelorum qul 


| contempserunt vitam mundi et pervenerunt 


ad praemia regni, et laverunt stolas suas in 


| Sanguine Agni’’, may be the one required, 
s g y 


by Mr. Richard Harlow, a_ remarkably | 
| its first words. 


board ship returning to New York after the | 


handsome actor, whom I remember on 


summer vacation of 1894. He it was who 


sang the lines referred to; and his wardrobe | 


and make-up were so elaborate that it re- 
quired the services of a lady’s maid to accom- 
pany him on tour. It was in this piece that 
the character of a pessimistic tramp was in- 
troduced with a song (words by Ben King) 
that became so widely popular at the time, 
that it deserves to be recorded. The words 
ran as follows :— 


as I know no antiphon with Regnum est as 


oie et 


my ME:” AND “MRS. AND MISS” 

(clxiii. 245).—I think it is not unusual 
to refer to famous and notorious statesmen 
and politicians, if they were not raised to 
the peerage, who were alive within living 
memory by the prefix of ‘‘ Mr.’’ Gladstone, 
about 1870, during a speech in Parliament 
mentioned ‘‘Mr. Pitt,’’ whereas nowadays 
he would say “‘ Pitt’’ or, to be more explicit, 
‘the younger Pitt.’”? A few months ago, I 
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listened to a debate in the House of Com- | 
mons, and a Socialist ex-Minister designated | 
a former Irish Member as ‘‘ Jim Redmont”’ | 
without causing the cry of ‘‘ Order, Order,”’ 
to be raised. C 


RIERS ON GRAVES (clxiii. 98, 140, 
178, 195, 230).—On many graves in the 
church of Bushridge, Surrey, in spite of 
the fact that they are also provided with 
head-stones, briers have been planted and 
are carefully trained on iron standards. It 
is noteworthy that this custom still obtains 
in a locality so near London, and it should 
also be pointed out that the church, the first 
on the site, was only erected some sixty years 
ago. C. 
OUSE-MARKS (clxiii. 243, 262). — Cot- 
tages on the Pepperharrow, Surrey, 
estate of the Right. Hon. the Earl of Mid- 
dleton, at the present time, bear a plate 
with a coronet and the letter M. 


C. 
AJOR-GENERAL JOHN ROSE TROUP 
(clxi. 458).—No reply to my query at 
the above reference has appeared. I have 
since ascertained that Troup was living in 
Porchester Square, London, in 1854. He 
died in London, 2 July, 1862; and his wife 
died in Italy, 18 March, 1867. They had 
no issue. Any particulars of his activities | 
in London will be welcome. 

HYDERABAD. 


HE PATHETIC FALLACY (clxiii. 78).— | 
I am under the impression that Ruskin 
first used this phrase in criticising Charles 
Kingsley’s poem ‘The Sands of Dee,’ in 
which, describing how a girl was drowned in 
the sea, the poet uses the phrase ‘‘ the cruel | 
crawling tide.’ Ruskin argued that, as the 
tide was an impersonal force, it was a | 
“pathetic fallacy ’’ to apply to it the adjec- 
tive “ cruel,’’ which implies personal malig- 
_—- M. H. Donps. 


HAFTO, OF BAVINGTON HALL, 
NORTHUMBERLAND  (elxiii. 244, 
268).—In the ‘ History of Northumberland,’ | 
issued by the Northumberland County His- 
tory Committee, vol. iv, pp. 417-420 is a | 
pedigree of Shafto of Little Bavington, | 
Thockrington parish. 

Edward Shafto of Little Bavington mar- 
ried Margery daughter of Sir George Heron 
of Chipchase, and administration of his goods 
was granted to her on 25 March, 159%. | 
Their great-great-great-grandson Robert | 
Shafto succeeded to Little Bavington in 1772. ' 


| der of the troupe. 


| accentuate their slimness and agility. 


His will is dated 12 May, 1785: “ All to my 
dearly beloved wife, Jane Shafto; she and 
William Barkley of Middle Temple, London, 
executors.”’ (op. cit. p. 423). The date of 


| his burial at Thockrington is given in the 
| pedigree as 8 Jan., 


1788, instead of 18 
Jan., but he is no doubt the same person. 
His wife in the pedigree is simply given as 
“* Jane.”’ Her will is dated 19 March, 1788: 
‘“* Will of Jane Shafto of Hexham, widow of 
Robert Shafto, formerly of Bavington and 
lately of Hexham, esquire. My plate, furni- 
ture and wearing apparel to my good friend 
Elizabeth, wife of Nicholas Lee of Hexham, 
surgeon, for her own use absolutely. The 
residue of my estate to my grand-children the 
sons and daughters of my late daughter 
Elizabeth Robson, deceased. The said 
Elizabeth Lee sole executor. Proved 10th, 
Nov. 1788.” 

In the Shafto pedigree no children of the 
marriage are given. Mrs. Shafto’s_ will 
seems to confirm your correspondent’s state- 
ment that Robert Shafto was her second hus- 
band and that she married him at an ad- 
vanced age, as it would seem that Elizabeth 
Robson was the daughter of her first mar- 
riage, and as no trustee or guardian is ap- 
pointed for her children they were presum- 
ably of age at the time of their grandmother’s 
death. 

M. H. Dopps. 


HE MAJILTONS (clxiii. 260).—Charles, 
Marie and Frank were of Mexican des- 
cent, their father, William, being the foun- 
They were very clever ex- 
ponents of the “ legmania,’’ or high-kicking, 
form of delirious dancing. They dressed in 


| fantastic costumes, which were designed to 


They 
appeared in London and the provinces and 
were a very popular pantomime turn. I 
saw them on many occasions in the ’seventies 
and early “eighties. Charles and Frank were 
tall and thin, and Marie short in stature, 
therefore an excellent foil for her brothers 
in their leg kicking over her head. 

They all put on flesh a few years later and 
had to adopt a different style of dancing. 
Frank and Marie joined a musical comedy 
company which produced ‘ Round the Clock,’ 
and they appeared in it for a considerable 
time. Marie was married to one of the com- 


| pany, Arthur Ricketts, a good comedian. I 


have a photograph of the- three Majiltons 
when they were at the height of their fame. 

Other dancers of a similar type to them 
were the Girards, the Phoites, and the 
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Wises. 
duration, and were apparently inspired by 
the dance called the ‘‘can-can,’’ which 
gained a rather unenviable notoriety. 


T. W. A. Lincarp. 


I was acquainted with this family of enter- 
tainers between 1895 and 1900. They paid 
frequent visits to the Cambridge Theatre, 
Spennymoor. They usually staged a kind 
of farce or burlesque called ‘ Round the 
Clock ’ which was certainly mirth-provoking. 


a. 


ANDY SURNAME (celxiii. 190). — Mr. 

Hvuco may be interested in the follow- 

ing references, found in Moulton’s Cata- 
logue :— 

Devonshire, 1602. William Dandy, esquire, 
escheator in the said county. 

The name of Matthew Dounay is on a 1323 
grant by Peter de Hemyngburgh in York. 
By 1484, the name has evidently become 
Dawnay. 

In the Devonshire section, Mr. Moulton 
lists a grant made in 1365, with the name 
of ‘‘ John Hugha ”’ as a witness. 

iD: MOV: 


ROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
NAME (clxiii. 259).—This may be ex- 
plained when a _ widower with children 
marries a widow with children, some of 
them being of the same name as the children 
of her second husband, so you have in wills 
two sons or daughters of the same name. 


Ak, 


ASKEW. 


Wingham, Kent 


ASTRONOMIC APHORISMS ON 
CHEESE (clxiii. 153, 195).—Your cor- 
respondent will certainly be interested to 
have this quotation from a 
song :— 
Qué bueno eg el pan y el queso, 
qué bueno es el pan y el queso, 
cuando lo venden en rancho!... 
(See Higinio Vazquez Santana, 
de la cancion mexicana,’ Mexico, 1931, p. 27. 
Otto F. Baier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
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These dances were a craze of short | 


Mexican folk- | 


‘Historia 


OOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN (cl. | 
459; clxi, 68; clix. 303; clxiii. 250).— | 


The German magazine for booklovers, Die | .. 1. Oct., 1280. M 
diac ministri et fr. St. Rob. 


Biicherstube, Vol. v., 


Munich, 1926-27, p. 


228, contains some ‘ Anekdoten wher Bucher 
und deren 
thus :— 


Liebhaber,’ one of 


which runs 
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Der beriihmte und beriichtigte Biichersamm. 


ler Arthur Meyer hatte in seiner Bibliothek 
die wertvollsten Unikate. Jemand sagte, eg 
fehle ihm nur noch die erste Ausgabe deg 


“ Candide,” gebunden in die Haut Voltaires. 


O. F. B. 


YHE VICTORIAN FUNERAL (celxiii. 117, 

158, 177, 211, 250, 264, 279); and FUN. 
ERAL CUSTOM: THE LID OF 
FEATHERS (clxiii. 218; s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia,’ 283).—To show that the accounts of 
the obsequies of Anthony Chuzzlewit and 
Mrs. Joe Gargery were not figments of the 
novelist’s imagination, the Dickensian for 
January, 1926, refers to a report of a fun- 
eral which appeared in the Gloucester Jour- 
nal of Jan. 30, 1836:— 


The very long procession from Cheltenham 
of four-horse mourning coaches was headed by 
two Gloucester mutes on horseback, followed 
by pages with wands bearing between them 
what was described as the “lid of plumes”; 
then rode two Cheltenham mutes on _horse- 
back, with the vault maker from Gloucester 
Cathedral, the lead coffin maker, the wood 
coffin maker, and the Gloucester and Chelten- 
ham undertakers, all on horseback, immedi- 
ately behind. A page with wand was at each 
front horse’s head, and a page behind each 
mourning coach. 

The hearse was drawn by six horses, with a 
postillion on the front horse and a driver on 
the box, a page with truncheons was at each 
horse’s head, the six bearers were also armed 
with truncheons, and there were _ heraldic 
paintings on each horse, at each side of and 
behind the hearse. 

At one end of the long and imposing pro- 
cession came the deceased’s own carriage and 
four, a groom being at each leader’s head 
with white handkerchiefs linked in the bridle. 


A. L. Cox. 


(APTAIN PENNY, THE WHALER 
(clxiii. 79).—An account of one Captain 
Penny, master of the ship Roebuck hailing 
from London, may be found in the Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 


| vol. viii, (1924-1925), pp. 117-130. 


Joun H. Brrss. 


\WALTER DE LA MARE, 1280 (clxiii. 

259).—Grainge, ‘ History of Harrogate 
and the Forest of Knaresborough,’ gives a 
list of Rectors in which the following 
occurs :— 


3 non. Oct., 1280. Mr. Walt. de la Mare sub. 


This is all that is given. The De La Mares 
were an East Riding family who held lands 
in the western parts of Yorkshire, especially 
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in the North Riding, where they formed 
family connections with the FitzHughs of 
Kirkby Ravensworth, near Richmond. I 
have seen it stated that some time later the 
family of Mare, Maure, or De La Mare ap- 
pears to have assumed the name of Horneby. 

Robert de la Mare was Lord of Little 
Danby in the parish of Danby Wiske, in 
1198. The de la Mares continued to hold 
property in Little Danby and the neighbour- 
ing manor of Yafforth till the reign of 
Edward II, when the estates of William de 
la Mare, of Yafforth, and Thomas de la 
Mare of Yafforth and Kingston-upon-Hull, 
were forfeited for having taken part in the 
rising of the Earl of Lancaster. 

Walter, the Rector of Fewston, was prob- 
ably of this family. 

H. Askew. 


MNHOMAS JEFFERSON (clxiii. 172, 261). 

—The reference under ‘ Jefferson’ in 
Surtees’s ‘Durham,’ iv. 156, occurs in the 
section of the work wherein the estate of 
Barnes in the parish of Bishop Wearmouth 
— now an integral part of the Borough 
of Sunderland—is described. The following 
is the passage :— 

By indenture 26-27 March, 1688, John 
Jenkins Esq., the elder conveyed his moiety 
of the Manor of Barnes to John Jefferson, 
sergeant-at-law and John Eddows of Westmin- 
ster Esq. on trust for himself for life, with 
remainder to his three sons, John, James, 
and Charles Jenkins in succession. 

H. Askew. 


YNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (celxiii. 

35, 66, 266).—Miss ANNE FitTzGERALD 
includes in ther list Humble Ward, 1643. 
This, I think, would be the jeweller to the 
Queen of Charles I, who married Frances, 
the granddaughter and heir to Lord Edward 
Dudley. He was created Lord Ward by 
Charles I in return for the assistance in 
money he had given him. During the Pro- 
tectorate, he dropped the title and elected 
to be known as plain Humble Ward. _ Ke- 
ferring to him in his ‘ Walks in the Black 
Country,’ Elihu Burritt says: ‘‘ Whether he 
really received the name of Humble at the 
font, or at a later stage of his history when 
his character was fully developed, perhaps 
may be considered a matter of honest doubt.”’ 
It is suggested that he assumed the name 
for the first time when the Puritans were in 
the ascendant. It is, however, interesting to 
learn that the family have retained the name 
Humble in successive generations. 


H. Askew. 





The following are baptisms of some per- 
sons named Southam, which present curious 
names :— 

Westbury, Bucks. 1571.—Hercules. 

St. Nicholas’, Warwick. 1593.—Fridswed. 

Banbury. 1623.—Hopstyll (? Hope still). 

St. Michael’s, Oxford. 1641.— Venus. 
Died 1643. 

Loxley, Co. Warwick. 1718/9.—Easton. 
Not his mother’s surname. People of this 
name at Daventry in 1632, and later. 

St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton. 1813. — 
Virgil. Died in 1813. 

The following were not Southam :— 

Turweston, Co. Bucks. 1739/40.—Burial 
of ‘* Elizabeth Goodson, Infant, daughter of 
Old-England Goodson and Rebecca his wife.”’ 

Offchurch, Co. Warwick. 1812, Dec. 10.— 
Baptism: ‘‘ Cesar Augustus, son of John 
and Catherine King, omitted to be inserted 
in its proper place.”’ 

— Very much a King, he could say — 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Uryan is Welsh. Eubule or Ewball is 
also a well-known name. Humble, Gobart, 
Lacon and Wadham are all surnames, prob- 
ably given by godparents. Ferdinando, a 
very usual sixteenth century name, was pos- 
sibly brought over by Catherine of Arragon. 


E. E. Cops. 


Norma Depression Jacobs was the name 
of a girl born in Prospect Hospital, New 
York City, according to Reuter’s correspond- 
ent quoted in the News-Chronicle of Feb. 8, 
1932. 

Keturah Fowler is the name of a girl born 
on Sept. 28, 1916, according to the Hull 
Times of Sept. 24, 1932. 

Urania Smith was born on Feb. 27, 1924, 
per the Hull Times of Feb. 20, 1932. 

Abstinence Pougher was the first manu- 
facturer on a large scale of hosiery in Leices- 
ter. His tombstone is in the churchyard of 
All Saints in that city. 

According to the Stamford Mercury of 
March 7, 1930, an Elsie Ypres Hall lived 
at Bassingthorpe, Grantham. 

A. L. Cox. 


. NANCY DAWSON ’ (clxiii. 260).—In the 

third series of articles written by the 
late James Walter Brown, under the title 
of ‘ Round Carlisle Cross,’ there is one called 
‘Merry Metanzie: A Sauceries Game,’ in 
which he describes the game played on the 
Sauceries at Carlisle. He says that the tune 
of ‘Merry Metanzie’ was originally named 
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‘Nancy Dawson,’ from the famous dancer | 


of George II’s days, whose life was pub- 
lished in 1760. She appeared first at Sad- 
ler’s Wells, and then at the Covent Garden 
playhouse. She died at Hampstead in 1767 
and was buried in the Chapel of St. George 
the Martyr, Bloomsbury, where there is a 
tombstone to her memory bearing the laconic 
inscription, ‘‘ Here lies Nancy Dawson.”’ 

There are several portraits of Nancy Daw- 
son—one at the Garrick Club and another 
in Dr. Burney’s collection -of theatrical por- 
traits in the British Museum. 


H. AsKEw. 


There is much information about her at 
11 S. xi., 400, 460; the second reference 
mentions some portraits. The tune to which 
she danced in ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ was 
afterwards set to words as ‘The Ballad of 


Nancy Dawson,’ cf. also 11 S. xii. 17 and | 


cl. 135. Wilfred Whitten’s edition of ‘ A 


Book for a Kainy Day’ reproduces (p. 10) | 


a contemporary portrait of her. 
J. ARDAGH. 


CH DIEN: EICH DYN (clxiii. 135, 215, 


229).—Mr. SeToN-ANDERSON’s reply to | 


this query is substantially correct; still, I 


think there is good foundation for the old | 


legend. An ostrich was a badge of the King 
of Bohemia’s family, and can be seen in 


Westminster Abbey on the tomb of Richard | 


II and his consort, Anne of Bohemia, whose 
robe is marked with tracings of ostriches. 


Possibly the blind king had two crests or | 
badges, as he was hardly likely to go into | 


battle with the entire wings of a vulture in 
his casque, although he might have worn a 


few feathers from a vulture’s wing, or even 
’ | 


a few ostrich feathers. 


| es G2 I 


Eich Dyn, ‘‘your man,’’ is Welsh — a | 


likely battle-cry. We do not know that 


Edward I could speak Welsh; but, without | 


doubt, the Welsh chieftains could not speak 
English. 
this subject. 

EK. E. Cope. 


‘MHE SNAKE-DOCTOR’: 


S. Cobb has a short entitled ‘The Snake 


Doctor.’ 


Doran Co., 1923. 
HENRIETTA SISSON. 


Stanford University, California. 


At cliii. 154 1 wrote an article on | 


AUTHOR AND | 
DATE WANTED (elxiii. 136, 268).—Irvin | 


It appears in a volume, ‘Snake Doctor | 
and Other Stories. New York: George H. | 


The Library. 


The Art of Carving. By the Rev. Dr. John 
Trusler. (Cambridge University Press, 
2s. 6d. net). 


R. John Trusler (1735-1819), son of a 
cook and brother of a famous cake- 
maker, was bred up to be a clergyman, but 
never advanced to the holding of benefice. 
He made his living by his pen, and princi- 
pally by the writing of sermons, which he 
sold to preachers at a shilling a time—printed 
so as to look like manuscript. He had hun- 
dreds of these in circulation, and, to pre 
vent scandal, took pains that “‘ the same sub- 
jects went not into the same neighbour- 
ood.’’ His practice of this kind having 
lasted for twenty-five years, he gave it up to 
occupy himself with a printing and publish- 
ing business from which, in 1788, there 
| issued a book of advice on manners called 
| ‘The Honours of the Table.’ The little book 
| now before us has been excerpted from ‘ The 
Honours,’ and is now published, after having 
been printed in a hundred copies for private 
circulation last year. 
| If carving were much in use, 








here are 
various good hints; but it is, of course, not 
for practical purposes that Dr. Trusler will 
be sought. Almost every page gives us some- 
thing of a tit-bit for the curious. Thus we 
| are told that whereas the usual seating of a 
| company to dinner will have the mistress 
| placed at the upper end of the table, and 
the ladies next her right and left in order 
| of rank, custom “has lately introduced a 
| new mode of seating. A gentleman and a 
| lady sitting alternatively round the table, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and this for the better convenience of a lady’s 
being attended to and served by the gentle- 
man next her.”’ 
| note that this ‘‘ promiscuous seating’’ must 
| not be allowed to interfere with proper 
| observance of rank. 


The writer is careful to 


’ 


We confess we could 
| not have told when ‘‘ promiscuous seating” 
became the fashion, and are delighted to be 
informed. Is there any record, in picture, 
play or story of the earlier, very dull and 
| clumsy, plan? 

Having been warned that if the whole re 
| past is put on the table at once the mistress 
must not forget to tell her guests that ‘‘ they 
| see their dinner ’’ ; having been told that, as 
| it is unseemly in ladies to call for wine, the 
gentlemen must be assiduous in inviting them 


‘ 


| to drink; having learned that ladies retire 
after the cloth and dessert are removed, and 
| leave the men behind because of ‘‘ Habit hav- 
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ing made a pint of wine after dinner almost 
necessary to a man who eats freely,’’ we 
come presently to the art of carving itself ; 
to the desirability of graceful method (one 
should not rise from one’s seat, but have 
a seat high enough to give one a command 
of the table) and of impartiality in the dis- 
tribution of the nice parts, and so at last to 
the method of carving a leg of mutton. Here 
we are told of the “ cramp-bone,”’ also called 
the “gentleman’s-bone ’’; and pass from 


that to the shoulder of mutton which, with | 


its rich gravy and its fat full of kernels, 
stirs the good Doctor to enthusiasm. He 
shows a value for the proper names of things ; 
knows why (though he will not give his rea- 
sons here) he speaks of an ‘‘ edge-bone’’ of 
beef rather than a ‘“‘ ridge-bone,’’ ‘‘ each- 


bone ’’ or ‘‘ ach-bone ”’ ; notes ‘‘sweet-tooth’”’ | 
| Ancient World has already been twice re- 


as the term for the tooth in the calf’s-head ; 
and calls the shoulders of the hare “‘ 


wings.”’ | 


In carving a ham, he recommends taking out | 


a small piece in the thick of it and “ cut- 
ting thin slices in a circular direction, thus 
enlarging it [i.e. the hole] by degrees.”’ 

The descriptions of joints and birds and 


fish, with their best parts and how to distri- | 


bute them among company, remind us of 
Parson Woodforde; moreover, perhaps they 
throw some light on the astonishing meals 
of which the Parson used to partake. For 
there is suggestion in ‘The Art of Carving ’ 
that a smallish joint or bird would have to 
be divided among a fairly numerous com- 


pany, and perhaps the meals which look so | 


gigantic in lists of their components were 


helpings. 
A word must be said in appreciation of the 


beautiful print in which these good things | 
The illustrations — not | “4 2 
| minster Abbey’-—largely a tribute 


are set before us. 
exactly good — are quaint. 


We have received from the Cambridge 
University Press the first six volumes 
of the new ‘Cambridge Miscellany.’ They 
are delightful little volumes, so attractive, so 


to hold, 
greatly forward their success. The choice of 
the books, however, is what will principally 
recommend them. The first on the list is 
one which readers of ‘N. and Q.’ have 


already considered, Cecil Torr’s Small Talk | 


at Wreyland—a further abridgment of the 
abridged edition of the three series in one 
volume which the author brought out in 1926. 
This work will, we imagine, establish itself 
as a classic in its kind, and it is so peculi- 


arly suitable for such a series as this that 
we cannot wonder it heads the whole list. 
No. 2 is Marlborough and other Poems—what 
is left to us of Charles Sorley, the young 
poet who fell in the battle of Loos in 1915. 
The next, again, is one with which our 
readers are acquainted: George Sturt’s A 
Small Boy in the Sixties. We still like ‘ The 
Wheelwright’s Shop’ best of Sturt’s books: 
it has the almost unique praise of being a 
classic of a craft; but the ‘Small Boy’ has 
Sturt’s characteristic touch and fineness of 
tone, and tells us plenty of good things be- 
sides. Next comes Two Saints: St. Ber- 
nard and St, Francis, a reprint of chapters 
from Dr. Coulton’s ‘ Five Centuries of Re- 
ligion,’ which the author’s reader having 
been wishing for in a separate form. Dr. 
Glover’s The Influence of Christ in the 


yrinted and, in this new guise, should stimu- 
ate and inform a fresh circle. Finally, we 
have what, from the purely literary point of 
view, takes, we think, highest rank of all the 
six—undoubtedly one of the books that will 
live as ‘The Compleat Angler’ or ‘Elia’ 
live: Mr. Frank Kendon’s The Small Years. 

At the price of 3s. 6d., and offering such 
good things—modern, various and of a length 
well adapted to a miscellany—we should pre- 
dict for these books great success. It is to 
be noted that the series is not intended to 
consist only of reprints. In fact, two new 
works are already announced: a study of 
Robert Bridges by the President of Mag- 


| dalen College, Oxford, and selections from 
commonly consumed as a series of quite little | 


Gunning’s ‘ Reminiscences of Cambridge,’ 
made by Mr. D. A. Winstanley. 


In the new Quarterly Review Mr. J. G. 
Noppen’s paper on ‘The Care of West- 
to the 


| work of the late W. R. Lethaby—will be 


among the foremost to engage the, attention 
Ow YY? : 

of readers of ‘N. and Q.’ An interesting 

topic discussed is the use of limewash for 


| protection of stone in the Middle Ages, and 
well-printed, of so convenient a size, so light | 
that their mere exterior should | 


its revived use in our own day. It is note- 
worthy in Lethaby that he would not attempt 
to alter previous restorations. ‘‘ He be- 
lieved that what had already been done to an 
old building should not be undone.’’ ‘ Scott’s 
Novels: an American View,’ is by Mr. George 
McLean Harper. An attractive feature is 
the comparison between Scott and other 
novelists — modern and nineteenth century. 
It is suggested very reasonably, in answer 
to the oft heard reproach that the young now- 
a-days will not read Scott, that anyhow 
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Scott wrote for grown men and women and 
noted that our age has “‘ the taste. . . for pro- 
paganda,”’ an observation which we believe to 
be true, and, in the degree to which we have 
it, a distinguishing mark. Two others have | 
some bearing on Scott and remarks on him: 
Mr. Stephen Gwynne’s ‘ Samuel Richardson,’ | 
by way of contrast, and Mr. A. T. Shep- | 
pard’s ‘The Historical Novel.’ Mr. | 
Gwynne, we may mention, grounds himself | 
upon M. Paul Dottin’s recent work on Rich- | 
ardson. Miss Elizabeth Haldane’s ‘Scot- 


not over-familiar or tedious particulars. Mr. 
Douglas Gordon’s interpretations of the 


with eagerness; he has a specially good topic 
this time: ‘ Feud and Friendship 
Animal World.’ The first place 
number is given to Lord Crewe’s ‘ Mr. 
stone.’ An article which we found attractive 
and believe to be of considerable value, is 
Mr. Basil D. Nicholson’s ‘A Map for Civil- 
isation.” There are four or five papers on 
the burning political topics of the day. 


in the 
Glad- 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Bernarp Hatuipay, of Leicester, de- 
votes his Catalogue No. 154 to old rare 
books and MSS., setting out between eight 
and nine hundred of them. He has some 35 


| graphy, Travel, History and Economics. 


in the | 





books from the library of Thomas Carlyle 
(which the collector will be repaid for look- 


ing through) ; several good authors’ MSS. or | 


corrected proofs; and some attractive sets— 
such, for example, as the 7 vols. of Captain 


Cook’s voyages in a fine contemporary bind- | 


ing (£28) and the Tractarian ‘ Lives of the 
English Saints,’ the publisher’s copy (£45). 
It is always interesting to see what first edi- 


iii. of ‘‘ Mansfield Park’ to be had for £4 | 
10s. Firgt editions of the eight numbers of | 
Browning’s ‘ Bells and Pomegranates’ are | 
together priced £21. A tempting book is a | 
much extra-illustrated first edition of Lock- | 
hart’s ‘Life of Scott ’—7 vols., bound by | 
Tout, priced £14 10s. The first edition | 
(1497) of Savonarola’s ‘Triumphus Crucis ’ 
may be bought for £8 10s. Other items de- | 
serving of notice are a XV century French | 
illuminated ‘ Horae ’—evidently very rich 
and interesting (£120); a hitherto un- 
recorded ‘ Manuale ad usum ecclesie Saris- 
buriensis’ (1537: £35); the first issue of the | 


Printed by The Bucks 


| the envelope the number 
T 


| ¢ 


tions of Jane Austen will fetch: here is vol. | 


first edition of Swift’s ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ 
(£52) ; a fine copy of the first edition of Trol- 
lope’s ‘ Framley Parsonage’ (1861: £25); 
and first editions of Goldsmith’s ‘ Essays’ 
(1765) and Gray’s ‘ Poems’ (1763) priced 
respectively £18 10s. and £12 12s. 


CaTALOGuE No. 46 of Messrs. PARKER anp 
Sons, of Oxford, is devoted to books on Geo- 
It 
runs to over 2,200 items of most varied in- 
terest, and moderately priced. We mention 


: atin: cer : Seibe | a few which specially attracted us: 
tish Family Life in the Seventies,’ draws to- | Pe y under 
gether into one picture many well-known yet | of the Messages and Papers of the Presi- 


‘America,’ J. D. Richardson’s ‘ Compilation 


dents, 1789-1898,’ 11 vols. (£3 3s.); Butler’s 


: | translati hael’s ‘ Hi - 
animal world are turned to by many of us | ransiation of Raphael's ° History of Mag 


kind,’ 3 vols. (£3 3s.); ‘Annales de Geo- 
graphie,’ published Paris 1917-1926 under 
the direction of MM. P. Vidal de la Blache, 
L. Gallois and Emm. de Margerie, 7 vols. 
(£3 3s.); Professor Beazley’s ‘Dawn of 
Modern Geography,’ 3 vols. (£4 4s.); ‘ Bib- 
liographie Geographique,’ 8 vols. in 7 (1922 


| 1929: £4 4s.) ; Gough’s edition of Camden’s 
| ‘Britannia,’ 4 vols. (1806: £3 10s.), and a 


first edition of Arthur Young’s ‘ Six Months 
Tour through the North of England,’ 4 vols. 
(1770: £3 3s.). We observe that Sir Aurel 
Stein’s ‘Innermost Asia,’ 3 vols., and the 
portfolio of maps, is offered for £20. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
of the page of 
N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their nam2s and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

BRADFoRDIAN.—The translation desired is: 
“She displayed, in her activities as motor- 
driver and canteen-worker much courage and 
devotion to duty.” 


Free Seen. Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 


in the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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